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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY LENDING METHODS' 


By JESSIE WELLES, Assistant Librarian, Toledo (Ohio) Public Library 
(Formerly of the staff of the Wisconsin Library Commission) 


In the last twenty years many changes have 
been made in lending routine. These have not 
occurred suddenly, but rather have been 
evolved, little by little, as thoughtful men and 
women all over the country strove to im- 
prove methods of library service. 

In noting them here the libraries in cities 
of between fifteen hundred and ten thousand 
population have been kept in mind, net be- 
cause the points do not apply to the larger 
libraries, but because it is necessary to select 
and define a field for discussion. 

Some changes which are suitable only for 
the larger libraries have been omitted. Many 
of the suggestions apply equally well to the 
smallest libraries, but not all. It is hoped that 
a special handbook for small Wisconsin li- 
braries will be available in the near future. 


Wuo Are Your PATRONS? 


Permanent residents of your city or village 
should be borrowers, of course. How does 
the number of persons actually using the li- 
brary compare with the figures of the 1920 
census now coming in? To be sure no library 
has ever registered all the residents of a city, 
but it is the aim of all. 


Your NEIGHBORS 


Dwellers in the surrounding district should 
have free use of the library books. Charging 
non-resident borrowers is obsolete except in 
some very large libraries and is an open ques- 
tion there. 


A library's latchstring should be out to all 
its neighbors. It is part of our country’s sys- 
tem for making self education possible for 
everybody. When these same neighbors have 
learned to value library service they will be 
quick to lend a helping hand when the re- 
sources of the friendly institution must be 
augmented. A countryside full of readers can 
persuade the conservative holders of public 
purse strings that they know what they want 
and will have it. 

This policy will pave the way toward favor- 
able consideration of county library service if 
that question is raised later. 


Visitors To Your City 


Summer residents should not pay any fee 
for they bring much money into the city and 
usually make generous gifts of books on leav- 
ing. 

Temporary residents should be asked for a 
deposit to be returned to them on leaving the 
city. This may be an arbitrary sum, perhaps 
$2.00, or, when only one loan is requested, 
may be the cost of the book. 


Wauat Asout Your Hours or OPENING? 


Are they suited to the convenience of all 
classes of people? There is small use in col- 
lecting books to be read and inviting people 
to come and get them and then locking the 
doors. 

The movies seek patronage and get it, for 
they are open when their possible patrons have 


1 Written originally for Wisconsin librarians and reprinted, by permission, from the Wisconsin Library 


Bulletin for April, 1920. 
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some time on their hands. Are your opening 
hours selected with as much wisdom? 

What about the hours between school and 
supper time when the children should be fcrm- 
ing the library habit? 

Are the doors open or closed when people 
are going home to supper and might stop for 
a book? Two of the large libraries in this 
state report a steadily increasing use of the 
library by working men at these hours. An- 
other large library is enjoying such popu- 
larity with men that women borrowers will 
soon be in the minority. The travelling li- 
brary department of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission has a generous supply of books 
for men. Borrow some and advertise them. 


EvenInG Hours 


Your rivals, the movies, start the first per- 
formance at seven o'clock, the second at eight- 
thirty. If you are closing before nine you 
are losing a chance at the crowd of people who 
are out at eight thirty with time on their 
hands. A wily librarian—and we all need to 
be that—can stage a rush at eight thirty if 
she supplies the right books and does not fail 
to use movie slides as part of her publicity 
program. 

But the question of evening opening hours 
is tied up with the question of size of staff. 
The most enthusiastic librarian must have time 
to eat her meals in peace and to enjoy some 
freedom to play in the evening when other 
people are playing or Jill becomes a dull girl 
and the library service suffers. 

Most large city libraries in Wisconsin open 
from nine to nine, scheduling each assistant 
for forty-two hours a week including not more 
than four nights. It is not well to schedule 
a person for more than four nights in a li- 
brary of any size. If there are not enough 
people to cover six nights, close for two and 
adjust hours so that the total service is not 
cut. 


A One-LipraRiIAN SCHEDULE oF Hours 


If the staff consists of one person the li- 
brary should open for lending four evenings 
and every week day afternoon, the exact hours 
to be decided by conditions. The afternoon 
hours should be chosen with the idea of serv- 
ing children, country people, and the general 
public. The evening hours should be from 


seven to nine, for no one wants to feel that 
his last chance to borrow a book is earlier 
than nine o'clock. Of course, evening use may 


be limited to adults, especially after eight 
o’clock. 


WitH a STAFF or Two or More 


If the librarian has an assistant who can- 
not be left alone the evening hours should 
be the same as when there is no assistant. 

If there is an assistant who can be left 
alone the library should be open every after- 
noon and evening, the two persons alternating 
on the quieter evenings and working together 
on the two busiest evenings of the week. If 
possible the library should be open during the 
supper hour. 


MorNINGs AND SUNDAYS 


With a small staff morning opening should 
not be attempted. There are few visitors at 
this time and the librarian needs some hours 
behind closed doors to carry on the work 
of the library, as well as to visit schools and 
make other community connections. 

An exception to this is opening Saturday 
mornings for children’s story hours or to 
serve the country people, both of which are 
advisable when they meet a local need. 

Sunday opening has seldom proved worth 
while in any but the largest cities. It at- 
tracts mainly the older girls and boys who 
do not come to read. 


THe LENDING SYSTEM 


The Newark system is in universal use in 
Wisconsin as it is in most parts of the United 
States. It was perfected at Newark, (N.J.) 
whence its name. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DATE SLIP 


When the system was devised it was the 
custom to lend but one book on a card, using 
a fiction and a non-fiction card for each bor- 
rower. He thereby had in the book pocket 
of each book borrowed a card showing the 
date. Modern usage is to provide but one 
borrower’s card and charge all books bor- 
rowed on that, and the number of books lent 
has increased. The borrower’s card has 
ceased to serve to inform the borrower when 
his book must be returned because it can- 
not be in several places at the same time, 
i.e., in the pockets of all the books he has out. 

In its original form the system included a 
date slip in its equipment, but in organizing 
the libraries in this state this was omitted, 
probably in the interest of simplicity and econ- 
omy. As Wisconsin librarians very properly 
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began to lend several books on a card it was 
discovered that the borrower needed the date 
in each book, so small slips are kept at the 
desk which are dated when charging a book 
and slipped into the book pocket. This slip is 
a date slip, a temporary date slip, which must 
be handled twice and finally destroyed when 
its possibilities as a date slip are exhausted. 

Permanent date slips are much more easily 
consulted than the ones which slip ‘into the 
pocket, they do not have to be handled in 
charging and they can be used a great many 
times without replacing. 


An Easy Way To INSTALL THEM 


Have the local printer cut slips 3 by 6 
inches from paper stock that is good enough 
not to curl at the corners. 

Place these on the desk by the dater. 

When charging a book, date a slip neatly 
at the extreme upper left corner and place it 
in the book pocket. Paste it in then if you 
have time. 

When the book is returned do not place it 
on the shelves or let it go out again until that 
slip is tipped in. 

Paste it in close along the book hinge, put- 
ting no paste elsewhere on the slip, for it 
must be pulled out some day and replaced. 

Stamp the dates in straight columns, each 
date clear and level. Both borrower and 
librarian must be able to see at a glance which 
is the last date and to read it without any 
trouble. 

Book CAarps 


The six column book cards have been super- 
seded by four column ones. Ask for these 
when ordering. They are easier to use. 


Are You Usinc Square Book Pockets? 


Nearly all librarians prefer them because 
there is plenty of room to repeat at the top 
of the pocket the accession number, author, 
and title as they appear on the book card 
thereby expediting carding and identification. 
They also give space for information for bor- 
rowers. 


WHat INFORMATION 


The facts that the borrower needs when he 
is at home are the ones which should appear 
on the pocket. If our rules change only in 
the direction of leniency he cannot object if 
our old pockets have out-of-date rules. He 
may want to know how many books he may 


borrow at a time, how long he may keep them, 
what books he may renew and how to do it, 
the fine charged on an overdue book. In ad- 
dition we want him to be reminded that he 
is responsible for all books charged to his 
number, and, if the library offers the courtesy 
of a reserve, this is the place to tell him about 
it. 

To win his reading these facts should be 
stated concisely and directly under striking 
captions. Write to your library visitor for 
samples and suggestions. We are working on 
these matters all the time. 


Wauy BE a GrupGING LENDER 


Books were made to be read and were 
bought and placed in the library for the same 
purpose. Full shelves are no credit to a li- 
brarian. The books belong in the homes of the 
people. 

The old rule that “two books may be bor- 
rowed, one of which may be fiction,” is as 
dead as Old Marley and the door nail except 
as it applies to boys and girls. All librarians 
who are experts in work with children agree 
that two are all that a child should borrow at 
a time. 

The adult reader makes a different use of 
books and should be encouraged in wholesale 
borrowing. Why shouldn’t he have several 
books on a_ subject to compare? Why 
shouldn’t he have a history of Russia with a 
book on business methods and both sweetened 
by some works of pure literature whether 
they be novels, essays, poetry or drama? He 
should, if self-education is to be furthered by 
libraries. The alarm that the shelves will be 
emptied is groundless. No such splendid thing 
will happen. 

The lending plan which is in very general 
use now and is being adopted rapidly every- 
where is to make all new novels seven-day 
books and lend one seven-day book and un- 
limited others to a borrower at one time. All 
the precipitous mountains which loom up be- 
fore librarians at this thought have been 
proved to be mole hills. Libraries large, 
small and medium sized are doing it and have 
done it for years. Nothing startling happens 
except that the old novels go out, many of 
them so truly worth reading, the steady 
readers use their own cards instead of gather- 
ing up those of all the family and neighbor- 
hood to satisfy their desire for books, and the 
general intelligence of citizens is raised a few 
degrees. What is a library for? 
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THE TIME PERIOD 


The old two week period has given way to 
a longer one in many libraries, some adopting 
four weeks and some one month. Books lent 
for the longer period are not renewable. In 
this case popular non-fiction is often limited 
to two weeks and in some libraries to seven 
days. 

Loans to country people should always be 
for three or four weeks. 

Whatever the period it should be counted 
as one loan. 


CouNTING RENEWALS 


A book which is renewed at the specific re- 
quest of a borrower is counted as a loan. 
Statistics compiled by recounting four-week 
books at the end of two weeks, or by count- 
ing books lent on teachers’ cards every two 
weeks are not strictly truthful. 


Wuicu Date Is BETTER 


When a book is charged with the current 
date the borrower must calculate the return 
date. Not all readers are good mathematicians. 
If the book is overdue the librarian must cal- 
culate the date due as well as the time over- 
due. Not all librarians are rapid mathema- 
ticians. 

The matter may be greatly simplified by 
charging with the due date. The borrower 
knows at a glance when to bring his book 
back, the librarian’s arithmetic is simplified and 
children’s overdues are reduced. 

The only argument against it is that several 
pencil daters are necessary, but by using dif- 
ferent colored pencils for different dates the 
confusion felt the first day or two soon passes. 

The year should always be included in the 
charging date. It is useful later in many ways. 


CHARGING 


Fiction may be charged down from the top 
of the left column and non-fiction up from 
the foot of the right column, filling the front 
of the card before using the back at all. 

If all but seven-day books are unlimited, 
charge the seven-day books down from the 
top left and all the others up from the lower 
right. 

In any case, date the card for each volume 
lent, which furnishes borrower and librarian 
with an exact record of number of books out 
and when due. 


THE TANTALIZING TRANSFER HABIT 


A group of borrowers can keep a book pass- 
ing about among themselves indefinitely by 
this plan, to the great disadvantage of all other 
borrowers. A remedy is never to transfer 
twice, and never to transfer a renewed book 
or renew a transferred book. A large Wis- 
consin library recently established a system of 
reserves and stopped transfers entirely, but 
one must be able to duplicate fiction if one 
reserves it and smaller libraries cannot afford 
that. 

GETTING THE Booxs Back 


The books are public property of which the 
library board and the librarian are custodians. 
We have no right to lose them through any 
laxity on our part. The principles of pro- 
tection are those of any business house. 

When registering, which parallels opening 
an account, get sufficient data to trace the bor- 
rower if he moves. If under high school age, 
get the signature of parent or guardian. 

When he has a book due, follow up. Meth- 
ods of following up are very highly developed 
in business circles. Promptness and per- 
sistence are the key notes. 

When a book is overdue, remind the bor- 
rower by telephone or post card within a week. 

One week from that date notify him again, 
reminding him that in registering he signed 
a contract to follow the rules of the library. 
This notice should be firm although a dis- 
ciplinary tone is not within our province as 
librarians. Wording which can be construed 
as a dun cannot legally go through the mails 
on a post card, and it is wise to send the 
second notice in letter form. 

A week after the second notice the case 
may be regarded as serious and efforts to get 
the book back must be redoubled and continu- 
ous. One Wisconsin library has found that a 
letter from the city attorney is exceedingly 
effective. This is employed as a last resort 
and has never failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose, even when the delinquent borrower had 
left the city. 

Librarians who want to clear up back rec- 
ords and start this system can get from their 
library visitors outlines of the plans for a 
clean-up week adopted in Friendship and West 
Bend in 1919. 


Do You Ever Forcet ANYTHING 


Have you ever gone to the bank minus your 
check book or your pass book? If you have 
you were not disciplined, not even when you 
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had lost your pass book, a really grave matter. 
Every effort was made to relieve you of the 
embarrassment which you had brought upon 
yourself. 

The application of the golden rule leads a 
librarian to receive graciously books returned 
without cards, to lend a reader books when 
he has forgotten his card, and to permit him 
to borrow when he has lost his card. 

For all these purposes a plain card may be 
used, writing the borrower’s number, name, 
and address at the top in pencil. 

For a book returned without a card enter 
on this the charging date and stamp the date 
returned. This serves as a record from which 
the return entry can be made on the regular 
card when it is presented. 

To lend a book without the regular bor- 
rower’s card, charge it in the usual way on the 
temporary card. 

When a borrower reports that his card is 
lost explain that it is to his advantage to find 
it as he is held responsible for all books 
charged upon it and someone else may find it 
and use it. Allow him two weeks to hunt 
for it and in the meantime charge his books 
on a temporary card. 

In all cases keep the card always in the li- 
brary, filed with the regular cards. The miss- 
ing card will often mysteriously appear beside 
it. 

The above system can be abused by an ir- 
responsible borrower but he should be consid- 
ered individually in this as in all cases rather 
than condemn the system and withhold service 
from others. 

A persuasive plan for dealing with the lost 
card is to issue a new one at once on payment 
of ten cents, the money to be refunded if the 
lost card is found and the duplicate surren- 
dered. 

The above suggestions apply to service to 
adults. With children exceptions should not 
be made, as children’s librarians find that they 
acquire careless habits too quickly. We can 
guide children but cannot reform grown-ups. 


SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


A small library has a delicate problem in 
loans to teachers for class room use. Service 
to schools is of prime importance. With a 
limited book fund how shall we make the 
books go farthest and how shall we compile 
fair and honest statistics of their use? 

If unlimited books are lent to all adults 
there is no need for a special teacher’s card. 


Charge the books on the regular card for 
four weeks and count them once only. Give 
no privilege of renewal. 

If you have books enough, deposit a small 
group of books in a class room for two or 
more months. Do not count these books as 
loans when they go out, nor file the cards 
in the daily circulation. Keep in a special file. 
Make duplicate cards on the book card form 
which supplies a space for the name of the 
borrower (see the Travelling Library book 
card) and send them in the pockets. Ask the 
teacher to write the child’s name on the card 
when lending the book. When the books come 
back to the library, count the circulation from 
these cards. This gives accurate statistics of 
the actual use of the books and is the system 
very generally employed. 


ESSENTIALS IN REGISTRATION 


In a city of two thousand inhabitants or 
over, the borrower’s address should be re- 
corded when registering. As the city grows 
the items should be further increased. Sug- 
gestions as to items and the general form of 
application may be had from your library 
visitor, as samples are kept on file as well as 
notes of the best forms put out by library 
supply houses. 


THE BUGBEAR OF RE-REGISTRATION 


All Wisconsin librarians know Miss Van 
Buren’s article on registration giving the 
process in detail. (Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin. February, 1913. p. 14-15.) 

Libraries in cities of under two thousand 
population may accomplish the revision much 
more simply. Details for the routine will be 
furnished by your library visitor upon request. 

In a library of any size it is better to carry 
on the existing series of registration numbers 
until approaching a number made up of more 
numerals. Going back to number one and 
starting a new series complicates the work. 
If your numbers are under ten thousand they 
will continue to consist of four figures until 
they reach 9,900. If between ten thousand 
and one hundred thousand they will consist of 
five figures until 99,090. 

When a number has been cancelled, do not 
use it over again for some one else. There 
is nothing consecrated about it and its as- 
signment to another person leads to troubles 
which produce a far from consecrated state 
of mind and temper. 
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When entering a re-registration in the bor- 
rowers’ register indicate by R. 


THe NEWARK SYSTEM SIMPLIFIED 


The Newark system simplified by omitting 
the borrowers’ cards was described in the 
Bulletin for June, 1917, page 163, by Jeanette 
M. Drake, the originator. This has been 
adopted by many Wisconsin libraries of which 
Racine and Oshkosh are the largest. 

The main advantage consists in the saving 
of time and service involved in handling the 
borrowers’ cards. The main disadvantage is 
that it is impossible to govern the number of 
books borrowed at one time which is unde- 
sirable in the case of children. 


The original plan was to use the applica- 
tions as a charging file, but it seems better 
to use a plain card for that and file the appli- 
cations by number, doing away with the bor- 
rowers’ register in book form. 

An improvement over entering unpaid fines 
on the regular card in the charging file is to 
use for this a bright colored ,card, filing it 
directly in front of the charging card. One 
is less apt to overlook the unpaid fine when 
charging a book. 

By charging card is meant the card bear- 
ing borrower’s number, name and address 
which is kept in permanent file at the desk 
and consulted when charging a book. 


ONE REASON WHY OUR LIBRARIES DO NOT 
DO MORE THAN THEY DO! 
By JOHN COTTON DANA, Librarian, Newark Free Public Library 


The amount of print produced and con- 
sumed by the people of this country is today 
so much greater than it was, say, seventy- 
five years ago, that it puts the portion of 
that print which public libraries furnish in an 
entirely different position from that which it 
once occupied. This great change in place 
that a public library’s books now holds in 
the world’s reading should lead to drastic 
changes in library management; and before 
long will surely do so. 

I find that in Newark are published four 
daily papers with a total daily circulation of 
216,000 copies. Multiply this by a year of 
three hundred and ten days and add to it three 
million for three Sunday papers, and you 
have an annual consumption by Newarkers 
of seventy million copies of local newspapers. 

* * * 

The number of newspapers published else- 
where but bought daily by Newarkers can be 
only roughly estimated. A comparison of 
piles of them on news stands and in the arms 
of newsboys, which are renewed several times 
each day, with like piles of local papers, justi- 
fies the conclusion that the consumption here 
of outside papers is at least as great as is that 
of the home supply. This conclusion is 
strengthened if one includes in his estimate 
the daily papers bought, by commuters espe- 
cially, in other cities, notably New York, and 
brought to Newark. 


The annual local consumption of outside 
newspapers we may then put also at seventy 
millions, giving a total for all newspapers of 
one hundred and forty millions per year. 

Assuming that these papers average only 
ten pages each—and they probably average 
twice that—then Newarkers who read news- 
papers, probably about three-fourths of the 
total population, are confronted each year with 
about a billion and a half of newspaper pages. 

They are not all read, of course, but they 
certainly form, as a whole, by far the larger 
part of “What Newarkers Read.” 

They not only make up most of the read- 
ing of Newarkers; they also point clearly 
to the conclusion already mentioned—that the 
mass of print now consumed by the people 
of this country is so large as to make the 
reading which is done through public libraries 
seem an almost negligible quantity. 

+ * * 


The periodicals of this country other than 
daily papers number about twenty thousand; 
three-fourths of these are semi-weeklies. If 
the 14,515 semi-weeklies issue each a thou- 
sand copies, a modest estimate, then in a year 
they put out a total of a billion and a half. 
Of thirty-six hundred monthlies, at least twelve 
claim a circulation of over a million. Grant 
to each a million and a half, and these twelve 
monthlies alone issue two hundred and six- 
teen million copies each year. 


1 Reprinted by permission, from The Librory, August, 1924. 
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Assume then that our annual national con- 
sumption of periodicals is two billion. Again 
assume also that Newark takes somewhat more 
than its per capita share of these, and the con- 
clusion is reached that Newarkers see, and 
read to some extent, each year, about ninety 
million journals other than daily papers, and 
of dailies and other journals combined, about 
two hundred and thirty million. 

Note now that the appetite for reading not 
only grows as it is fed and is never satisfied, 
but also is brought into activity and instructed 
in its early years by thousands of devices. 
For examples it is enough to mention the 
bold headlines in the newspapers; the words 
with accompanying pictures on bill boards 
seen daily by millions and inevitably noted 
even by the illiterate; the smaller posters 
with explanatory cuts, in trolley cars and an 
infinity of othe. places; the legends scattered 
through the movies; the placards in stores 
of every kind from the humblest cash-and- 
carry to the greatest emporiums. Note also 
that well nigh all the correspondence which 
swells the post office records every year is 
not in script, but in type, and that all writers 
and all recipients of letters in this land un- 
dergo, whether they will or not, an endless 
and countless series of lessons in the art of 
reading with every letter they send and re- 
ceive, and can, therefore, each day read a 
newspaper or what-not more readily and more 
pleasurably than the day before. 

Verily, these are the days of print—and 
of its use! 

Consider now the change in the position of 
the public library which this tremendous 
growth of newspapers of the last fifty or 
seventy-five years has brought about, keeping 
in mind the fact that the public library of a 
city like Newark lends perhaps an average of 
four or five books to each “reader” of the 
population and has a few hundred thousand 
reading visitors each year; while daily and 
other journals, to say nothing of books, pam- 
phlets and circulars, place before the eyes of 
each of these “readers’—counting them as 
two-thirds of the total population—a total 
each year of about eight hundred items of 
interesting, hot-from-the-press things to read! 
To this must be added the consumption of 
books; which increases each year. 

* * * 

The community which now consumes yearly 
three hundred and thirty million newspapers 
and journals is fundamentally different from 
what it was when it consumed a few thousand 


only: therefore, a library which was oice 
mildly helpful to that community, is now al- 
most negligible in its influence if it retéins 
its old methods of administration and dyes 
not meet the needs of the new community by 
adopting radical changes. Formerly—and_ in 
large measure still—it was content to gather 
books and make them easily accessible to the 
public. But now, before the people even ap- 
proach with interest these easily accessible 
books, they have, as the figures show, been 
deluged with print, have waded through print, 
have been influenced by headlines, true news, 
false news, and doctored news—not by news- 
papers only—until they enjoy a degree of so- 
phistication of which our ancestors of two or 
three generations ago had no conception. 
* * * 

The growth in number and size of libraries 
of medicine, of law, of engineering and of 
other special forms of activity, and especially 
the rapid growth, in the last decade, of libra- 
ries promoting well nigh every kind of busi- 
ness activity—this growth surely indicates that 
the public library is not covering the whole 
field of knowledge as it was formerly assumed 
that it did. This growth suggests also a par- 
tial answer to the questions just asked, in that 
it says that to retain its influence, and so its 
prestige, the public library must specialize. 

As print has increased in quantity its in- 
dividual items have in nearly all cases de- 
creased in value. This means that for a li- 
brary to keep and store all that it acquires 
of print is to waste energy and money. Per- 
haps it is wise for a country like ours to main- 
tain—as in fact our country does—a few great 
depositories which retain well nigh all the 
printed things they can acquire. But even now, 
the largest possible acquisitions of a year in 
the largest libraries are as nothing compared 
with the whole printed output of that year; 
and selection has to be practiced in acquiring 
print and should be practiced in keeping it. 

* * * 

The newspaper, the magazine, pamphlets and 
news sheets of many kinds now lie ready to 
the hands of all who wish to see them. If 
the books and journals of a public library 
are to compete with any chance of success 
with these casual products of the printing 
press, they also must be close at hand and 
inviting to use whenever they are wanted. 

This means that the library should be in 
the center of its community, in the center 
of the daily movement of its citizens; it per- 
haps means also that, in a large town, branch 
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libraries are essential and should be central 
to their respective neighborhoods; and it also 
means that the least possible restrictions 
should be put, within the library, on access 
to books and journals and to their borrowing. 

The changes of the past few decades in the 
methods of industry have brought with them 
an intense specialization. Each year a greater 
percentage of our population works within 
narrower fields. The average factory work- 
man merely repeats the same operation day 
in and day out; the technician is bound to the 
details of his chosen specialty; the doctor and 
the lawyer both tend more and more to spe- 
cialize. Publishers of books and journals are 
making their products conform more closely 
to these facts. Librarians find that the in- 
quirer seeks, more and more frequently, not 
a book or a journal on a certain subject, but 
a specific answer to a specific question. How 
best to meet these inquiries is a pressing prob- 
lem. It seems no longer advisable for a li- 
brary to index the contents of its books. The 
cost of this kind of work makes it impossible 
to do more than touch it superficially; and 
each year the labor spent on indexing the con- 
tents of the books of that year is made use- 
less sooner than was like work of the previous 
year, by the appearance of new books which 
bring the subject nearer to date. 

That is to say—in most fields books and 
journals tend to decrease in usefulness at a 
more rapid rate every year; a large part of 
the books collected through a term of years, 
by any public library, are obstacles to eco- 
nomical administration in that they merely 
cumber the shelves; libraries may wisely 
spend less money each year on indexing the 
contents of their purchases and more on the 
dictionaries, annuals, encyclopedias, indexes, 
abstracts and the like which each year in- 
crease in number and completeness. 


* * * 


The public library prides itself on being 
a center of information. It must, to conserve 
its own energies and give better service for 
its income, make the maximum of use of all 
other centers of information within its reach. 
The telegraph, the telephone and the United 
States mail must be called in more frequently ; 
and efforts must be unceasing to discover 
where information and expertness may be 
found, outside the library, even at the cost 
of reduced book-buying power. 


A study of certain changes that seem to be 
showing themselves in certain libraries, and of 
the effect of them on the use made of those 
libraries, leads to this suggestion: that pub- 
lic libraries devote themselves more definitely 
and more persistently than they have hereto- 
fore, to the attempt to discover what kinds 
of help their respective communities need, 
what kinds they wish, and what kinds they will 
use; and then proceed to supply those needs 
to the maximum of their ability. It will 
probably be found that what is most wanted is 
not print of any kind, for of that new times 
bring too much to everyone’s hand—but in- 
formation. Of this no community has enough, 
and no individual has ever too much. 


A RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY PROBLEM 


Mr. C. Edward Graves, Librarian of the 
Humboldt State Teachers College and Junior 
College, Arcata, California, writes: 

“I have a class of 75 students in 
Library Training, all of them future teachers 
who will probably have libraries of their own 
in connection with their schools in the not dis- 
tant future. The class is at present working 
on a theoretical problem which may be of in- 
terest to you. The problem has been stated 
as follows: A sum of $400 has been appro- 
priated to organize the Farmingtown School 
Library. It is in a typical California farm- 
ing community with a population of approxi- 
mately 500. The school is an elementary 
eight-grade school, and the library is to serve 
the needs of the adults as well as the chil- 
dren of the community. With the $400 they 
are to purchase the supplies necessary for or- 
ganization (not furniture or the larger pieces 
of equipment) and to select the necessary 
magazines and books. After this part of the 
problem has been completed, sample work will 
be required in the processes of ordering, ac- 
cessioning, cataloging, charging, etc. The class 
meets once a week in two sections, and the 
class room period is used for a discussion of 
progress on the problem, which will last for 
seven or eight weeks. A large number of 
book-lists and other bibliographical aids have 
been placed on a table where they may be 
freely consulted by the class. Netes have 
been given on only a few of the most im- 
portant lists. The rest of the information they 
must dig out for themselves. The classroom 
periods offer opportunities for the instructor 
to bring out many interesting and valuable 
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points, not only on the technical processes of 
organization and book selection, but on the 
larger problems of the function of a library 
in stimulating a desire for more and better 
reading in rural communities.” 

Mr. Graves suggests that teacher-librarians 


who are actually working in libraries similar 
to the one under consideration in the prob- 
lem might send in some of their experiences 
to him. He finds that members of a class 
are always more interested in actual experi- 
ences than in imaginary or theoretical ones. 


GIVING AWAY BACK ANNUALS OF THE READERS’ GUIDE 


Our attention has been called to an offer 
by a library commission to send back annuals 
of the Readers’ Guide and unbound copies 
that are superceded by later cumulations to 
the smaller libraries in the state. 

Our bibliographical publications are sold to 
libraries not as ordinary publications, but as 
service. They are sold on the service basis. 
This means that we charge each individual 
library as nearly as possible in proportion to 
the value of the service to that library. 

Because we charge the library on a service 
basis for the value of the service rendered 
to that particular library, it does not seem to 
us quite right for the subscribing library to 
pass that service on to another library which 
does not pay anything for it. For this reason 
we have been asking that no copies of the 
back issues of our periodical indexes be sold 
or given away. This notice has appeared at 
intervals in our editorial pages and a notice 
to this effect appears on all bills for the ser- 
vice. 


Of course, we realize that there are many 
libraries so small and with such limited funds 
that they are not able to pay even the mini- 
mum rates for our indexing service. We 
realize that if such libraries could use even 
scattering copies of our publications they 
would be more certain to subscribe when their 
funds reached a point which would make a 
subscription possible. There are, however, 
many other libraries that could make the ef- 
fort to subscribe who would depend on this 
delayed service, far from complete as it would 
necessarily be, rather than make the neces- 
sary effort. 

We feel, therefore, that these back numbers 
should not be offered generally to any other 
libraries, except where the resources of the 
library are so limited as to make it seem ad- 
visable, and in this case we should appreciate 
it if the matter could be brought to our at- 
tention before this is done. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


WE ENLarGeE Our PLANT 


Now that we have finally secured possession 
of the adjoining two-story building which was 
purchased nearly two years ago, we are able 
to make the needed improvements and en- 
largements in our printing plant, the lack of 
which during the past year has been a consider- 
able source of embarrassment to us and of 
delay in the delivery of our publications to 
our subscribers. After possession was finally 
secured on June first, part of the summer was 
occupied in making necessary improvements 
and repairs; a new floor was put in, and 
steel piers and girders added to reinforce the 
support for the upper floors. After this was 
done, the stock of the Magazine Department 
was moved to the new building which it now 
fully occupies, leaving the third floor of the 
main building for the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment. Except for the corner of the third 


floor, occupied by the Cafeteria, the Manu- 
facturing Department now has the second and 
third floors of the building. This gives the 
room needed for a new Miehle press which 
has just been installed, of a size to print 32- 
page forms of the Reference Shelf and other 
books of the same page-size. Two new lino- 
types will soon be added, making a battery of 
ten machines in all. There will also be a new 
folding machine and other equipment which 
will, in all, increase the capacity of the Manu- 
facturing Department by nearly 50 per cent. 


Minor improvements and enlargements are 
also being made in the Cafeteria, cloakrooms 
and the .Editorial Department, the work of 
which has been somewhat hampered this past 
year for want of room. We hope that the 
new year will see these improvements nearly 
completed, and that we shall be able to give 
more prompt service in the future. 
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GerMAN Book Exuusit ror CHICAGO 


In the course of the present year, on the 
occasion of his two visits to Chicago, Dr. 
Schiiler of Berlin laid before various librarians 
and others a plan for an exhibition of Ger- 
man books, prints, and music, to be held in 
January, 1925, at the time of the A.L.A. mid- 
winter meeting. A small group of Germans, 
resident in Chicago and St. Paul, subscribed 
the sum of $500.00 which was put at the dis- 
posal of the German Consul General at Chi- 
cago to further the project. 


At an informal meeting at which were pres- 
ent the German Consul General, officials of the 
Chicago Public Library, the John Crerar Li- 
brary, the Newberry Library, the Northwest- 
ern University Library, the A.L.A. and repre- 
sentatives of the book trade, the formation of 
a committee of patrons was agreed upon. 
Theodore W. Koch was elected chairman. 


Space amounting to over 3000 square feet 
has been rented on the third floor of the new 
Burnham Building, which is one block west of 
the Hotel Sherman, where the mid-winter 
meetings will be held. Shipments of books 
were to go forward from Bremen on Novem- 
ber 25th and December 3rd. Cable dispatches 
gave the number of books to be sent as in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 volumes. 


Baylor University Library, Waco, Texas, 
wants Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
1900-1904, vol. 1. Anyone having a copy to 
dispose of should write to Mr. John K. 
Strecker, the librarian. 


The cross-word puzzle craze has overtaken 
the staff of The Wilson Company. Lunch 
hours and rest periods, once sacred to re- 
laxation and eating, even occasionally to music 
and dancing, now find groups of people with 
heads together, busily solving the day’s out- 
put of the local papers. There are frequent 
excursions to the dictionary, or the coralling 
of those who fain would stand aloof and 
scoff, to contribute needed words. Others 
have been inspired (?) to make up puzzles, 
having special reference to the library field 
and the work of the Wilson Co.* One is 
printed in this issue of the Bulletin, and per- 
haps others will follow. Any reader who, 
after solving this puzzle feels impelled to make 
one of his own, pertaining to the library field, 
is invited to send it in. It may be published. 


SLEEP, LITTLE DOVE 
(Old Alsatian Carol) 


Sleep, little Dove, the sky’s dark above, 

The Virgin sang to her infant son; 

My watch I’m keeping while Thou art 
sleeping ; 

Swiftly to heaven Thy dreams will run. 

Sing, holy angels, your sweet lullabies, 

Smiling and dreaming my little one lies. 


This humble stable is charitable, 

Off’ring a nest of which I’ve need; 
Chill night’s a danger, but in the manger 
All in the hay no cold He’ll heed. 
Sing, holy angels, your sweet lullabies, 
Smiling and dreaming my little one lies. 


Darker ‘tis growing, and the wind blowing, 

Beats on the roof and bends each tree; 

Naught need’st Thou fear, O Jesus, my 
Dear, 

For, see, ox and ass are both near Thee. 

Sing, holy angels, your sweet lullabies, 

Smiling and dreaming my little one lies. 





Put yourself on your 
Christmas list 


yo can give to yourself at Christmas time, 
and yet be as unselfish and as charitable as 
you like to be. Buy Christmas Seals. 


Everywhere there are men and women whose 
only hove for life and health is in the Tuberculosis 
Associations. Christmas Seals furnish the funds to 
bring these men and women sufferers from tuber- 
culosis, back to health. When you buy Christmas 
Seals, it is you who are giving them the greatest gift 
that lies within the reach of man—the gift of life. 


Every life you save from tuberculosis means ad- 
ditional protection for youand your family. Funds 
from the sale of Christmas Seals have eliminated 
half the deaths from tuberculosis. Help stamp 
out the dread disease. Buy Christmas Seals. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 








THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNETED STATES 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


With this issue of the Bulletin, appears the 
fifth revised and enlarged edition of the “De- 
baters’ Manual” and “Superpower,” Volume 
II, number 9 of The Reference Shelf. By the 
first of the year we hope that the new equip- 
ment will have been installed in our printing 
department and that it will be possible to re- 
sume prompt publication of our debater’s helps 
and other publications. 


There is still time to get the collections of 
Christmas poems if orders are sent off im- 
mediately. There are two collections of 40 
and 34 poems respectively, printed on one side 
of the paper only so they may be cut and 
mounted for circulation. Price, each collec- 
tion, 60c. 

Our latest importations, described in the fol- 
lowing pages, include the “Index Generalis, 
1923-1924,” Pennyman’s “Collapse of Conven- 
tion,” and an announcement of a forthcom- 
ing much-needed English-French and French- 
English Technical Dictionary. The last will 
be particularly useful because of the fullness 
with which technical terms and phrases are 
given. 

For the benefit of readers of the Bulletin 
who reside in the British Isles, we wish to 
call attention to the fact that the agency in 
Great Britain for our books, except our bib- 
liographical publications which are on a sub- 
scription basis, is in the hands of Grafton & 
Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 
and all orders should be sent to them. Cor- 
respondence and orders for subscriptions to 
the Cumulative Book Index, Readers’ Guide, 
and other current publications, however, should 
be sent direct to The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 958-72 University Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


Those who so kindly contributed to the 
articles on “The Library Appropriation” 
which appeared in several recent issues of the 
Bulletin will be pleased to know that they 
have met with a very enthusiastic response. 
Among the letters asking for additional copies 
to use in campaigns for better appropriations 
is one from Australia: 

“I shall be pleased if you will send me your 
Bulletins for May and June, 1924. Being 
anxious to secure an increased grant for this 
library, I believe your Bulletins will be of 
great assistance.” 


APPROVAL FROM ABROAD OF OuR SERVICE 
BasIs 

The Wilson Company (New York), con- 
tinues the publication of its International In- 
dex to Periodicals, devoted to the humane 
sciences, and containing the indexing of about 
250 periodicals. A very ingenious and fair 
method of subscription is offered to libraries.— 
La Librarie. September 15, 1924. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE SEPTEMBER, 1924 
CATALOG OF THE WILSON COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS 
(See Wilson Bulletin for September, 1924) 
University Debaters’ Annual, 1923-1924. 
Phelps. $2.25. 


Debaters’ Manual. Phelps. (Handbook Ser.) 
5th ed. rev. and enl. $1.50. 

Superpower. Beman. (Reference Shelf. Vol II, 
No. 9.) goc. : 

Library and Its Organization. Drury. (Clas- 
sics of American Librarianship). $2.25. 


IMPORTATIONS 


Thomas Burt, M.P., D.C.L. Pitman and 
Privy Councillor: an Autobiography. 319p. 
$3 (Lond.) 

John T. W. Mitchell: Pioneer of Consumer’s 
Co-operation. Redfern, (Pioneer ser. no. 1) 
95p. 75c. (Lond.) 

Edward Owen Greening: A Maker of Modern 
Co-operation. Crimes. (Pioneer ser. no. 3) 
103p. 75c. (Lond.) 

Charles Kingsley: The Work and Influence 
of Parson Lot. Brown. (Pioneer ser. No. 4) 
116p. 75c. (Lond.) 

The Referendum: A Handbook to the Poll 
of the People; Referendum or Democratic 
Right of Veto on Legislation. Strachey. 
1oop. 75c. (Lond.) 

Aus dem Amerikanisches Bibliothekwesen; 
beobachtungen und studien. Escher. viii,88p. 
g0c. (N.Y.) 

Index Generalis, 1923-1924. $5.50 (Lond.) 

Collapse of Convention. Pennyman. $1.10 
(Lond.) 

CHANGE OF PRICE 

Index to St. Nicholas, Vol. 1-45. Guthrie. 

Now $1.50 
Out oF PRINT 


Government Ownership of Telegraph and 
Telephone. Judson. (Debaters’ Handbook 
Ser.) 
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ADDITIONS TO THE DEBATE SERIES 


DEBATERS’ MANUAL. By Edith M. Phelps. (The Handbook Series). 5th 
edition, rev. and enl. x,206 pages. $1.50. 


This edition of the Debaters’ Manual has been considerably revised and en- 
larged. Part I, which describes the various steps necessary in the preparation 
for a debate, from the selection of the question to the actual delivery, has been 
enlarged by the addition of an original article on the Rebuttal, by Mr. Clarence 
S. Dike, Coach of Debate in the High School of Atlantic City, New Jersey. This 
article offers a number of suggestions for methods of handling the rebuttal 
speeches. 


To Part II of the book, which deals with debating societies and their or- 
ganization and management, several articles have been added, covering Tryouts, 
Judging, and the Oxford system of debating. The article on the Interscholastic 
Debating League of Texas has been re-written by Mr. Roy Bedichek, now head 
of the League. Appendices A and B which are respectively, a Selected bibliog- 
raphy on public speaking, and a Subject index to books and pamphlets contain- 
ing complete debates, references, briefs, and similar material for debates, have 
been revised thoroly; many new references have been added, references to 
out-of-print material have been omitted, except where the articles are still 
useful, and to be found in the average library, and subjects now out-of-date 
have been dropped. While the book has been enlarged by about 25 pages, 
the price remains the same as for the previous edition. 





SUPERPOWER. By Lamar T. Beman. (The Reference Shelf, V. II, No. 9). 
89 pages. 90 cents. 


The superpower (sometimes called giant power) system is the contemplated 
development and unification in the production and distribution of electric 
power by the erection of enormous power plants, some to be run by water 
power, utilizing more fully the water power resources of the country, and 
some by steam, to be built near coal mines, so as to save the cost of trans- 
porting coal, and by the erection of trunk transmission lines. By very large 
scale production of power, by interconnection, by the recovery of by-products, 
by the gradual elimination of smaller plants, and by the transmission of power 
for long distances at high voltage, a great saving can be accomplished. 


The superpower system is fast moving from a dream of a few great en- 
gineers to a reality. In the articles reproduced in this number of The Refer- 
ence Shelf, which have been selected with the usual care, the reader will learn 
what has already been accomplished toward making the plan a reality, and the 
advantages of and objections to such a proposed system. A bibliography is 
included but no brief. 








